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IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH. 


AN APPEAL TO’ FRIEXDS.* 

We prayerfully desire to be preserved from 
narrow and bigoted subservience to mere pre- 
cedent and human tradition. But there isa 
“weight of presumption in favor of usages, 
which, while evidently not cpposed to the 
Spirit of the Gospel, our forefathers and imme- 
diate predecessors lived’ under, and handed 
down to us with their approval and attach- 
ment. We hold that such usages ought to be 
looked upon with tendernegs and respect ; and 
to be modified only when we become con- 
minced, in the fear of the Lord, that it is right 
for changes to occur. Individial duty is here 


-_ 


*From “ The Question of Todeq &.; a Doctrinal and 
Practical Address :” 1883, Extracted by request. 
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to be regarded ; bearing in mind our Lotd’s 
words, ‘‘1f any man will be My disciple, let 
him take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 


Under this view, whatever liberty some may 
feel in general intercourse, we believe that the 
well founded preference 6f early Friends for 


the plain singular language, and for the 
{numerical names of the months and days of 
| the week, should actuate us now in all official 
| transactions of the Society, and in our family 
|and social intercommunion. Likewise, while 


not considering peculiarity, as such, to have 
been the original testimony of the Society 
concerning dress, the principle of simplicity 


‘of life in all things, is one of real obligation, 
‘and of no slight importance. 


Whatever 
peculiarity results from such simplicity ought 


‘to be cheerfully accepted ; as man-worship and 
| worldliness are to be strenuously avoided, be- 
824 ing quite incompatible with the Christian life. 


We believe that the relaxation of old-time 


| restraints among Friends, in regard to abstain- 
Friend of Missions 827\ing from the attendance of theatres, from 

Independent a9 | dancing, and the devotion of much time to 
83° music, has already gone so far, with some, as 
gs: |to have done harm within our borders. “If 


any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.”’ 

But it is upon some still higher questions 
than these, that we especially long for a clearer 
unity amongst Friends at the present time. 

Silence, of itself, is not worship. But that 
which, passing under the name of worship or 
religious service, would appear to be least fit- 
tingly sodescribed, is the unthoughtful frequency 
of utterance which, with some who possess 
natural fluency, may only too easily fill every 
moment of time during religious meetings. 
There was, no doubt, a period when undue 
repression tended to make silence, among 
Friends, almost a dead form. But now there 
is, on the contrary, too little appreciation, in 
many places, of that real silence of all flesh, 
the ceasing from our own wills and ways, in 
which God will enable us to worship Him in 
spirit and in truth, and to render such open 
service as will be most acceptable to Him. 
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‘* Let them draw near, then let them speak.” 
The right remedy for one extreme is seldom, 
if ever, rushing into the other extreme. We 
believe a recognition of the value of silent, as 
well as of vocal worship, in religious meetings, 
to be one of the essentials of vital Quakerism, 
as it is of the best mode of Christian worship. 


We believe that the doctrine of immediate 
guidance by the Holy Spirit in ministry, as 
well as in daily life, ought not to be abandoned, 
held as a dead letter, or explained away. 
Humility, prayer and patience, with experi- 
ence, are needed in order for every one to 
know the ‘‘voice of the Shepherd,” so as 
quickly and rightly to respond to it. There 
is Also, in religious service, a sphere of liberty 
and permission, as well as of imperative com- 
mandment. There is a gift and duty of 
evangelical teaching, as well as of prophecy, 
in the church. But what is clearly to be 
avoided by us is the idea common amongst 
some (not now nearly all) of other denomina- 
tions, that a preacher may prepare his sermons 
as a professor would his lectures, or may 
rightly otherwise, in preaching, depend upon 
his natural gifts, without expectation of, or 
reference to, the Divine prompting, constrain- 
ing or restraining guidance. This view does 
not at all conflict with the duty incumbent 
upon ministers, as well as others, to cultivate 
their mental powers, and to enrich their re- 
sources by useful learning ; most of all, by the 
daily, prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Thus the man of God becomes thoroughly 
furnished for every good word and work ; and 
is able, with spiritual discernment and endue- 
ment of power, to bring forth from his treasury 
things new and old. 

We believe, also, that the constitution of a 
Meeting of Friends, as a portion of the Chris- 
tian Church, does not properly consist, as is 
usually the practice in other bodies, of one 
pastor and a congregation. A meeting should 
be composed of living Christian members ; 
‘¢One is your Master, and all ye are brethren.” 
If there should be anywhere and at any time a 
company of Friends so little advanced in religi- 
gious life that but one person among them is 
qualified to perform duties of elder, overseer 
and minister, such a state of. things should be 
regarded as exceptional, and should call for 
earnest attention, not only from the members 
of that meeting, but also from the larger 
church, be it Monthly, Quarterly or Yearly 
Meeting, of which it is a portion. It is un- 
doubtedly right that liberal provision should 
be made by the Church, or by its wealthier 
members, to meet the necessities of those en- 
gaged in Gospel service. But as ministers, in 
religious things, should be subjected as little as 
possible to inducements for man-pleasing, we 
cannot but view with fear the engagement, 
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—— 
port, of settled pastors for particular meetings 
of Friends. We understand Paul’s example 
to be the triie commentary by which may be 
understood his teaching as to how preachers 
might, but had much better not, be dependent 
for carnal things upon their fellow men. Un. 
questionably the conviction, practice and testi- 
mony of Friends, for more than two hundred 
years, have been altogether opposed, not only 
to ‘‘hireling ministry ’’ in the most mercenary 
sense, but also to any forms of regularly salaried 
ministry. ‘The exercise of the highest and 
most useful gifts for Gospel service has been 
abundantly shown to be compatible with the 
active pursuit of secular vocations for self- 
support. Exceptions to this, besides those 
sometimes necessarily occuring in foreign mis. 
sionary service, we believe should be but rare 
and temporary only, in a normal state of the 
church. 

Our early Friends accepted, we believe 
rightly, as the distinct teaching of the Scrip. 
tures, the doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the ‘‘ Light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world.”” Whosoever worketh right 
eousness is accepted of God, without, respect 
of persons, in every nation. Even the heathen, 
while in ignorance of the glorious history of 
the coming, work, sacrifice, resurrection and 
ascension of our Redeemer, may, under the 
covenant of mercy according to which He 
‘tasted death for every man,”’ be saved by His 
atonement ; upon their accepting Him in His 
spiritual visitation and work, regenerating and 
sanctifying their souls. Yet so rich are the 
privileges attendant upon the knowledge of 
the Gospel, ard so great and manifest are the 
benefits which follow its proclamation every- 
where, that we regard it as one of the most 
solemn obligations and urgent duties of the 
church, not only to sustain and promote 
Gospel work amongst its own members and in 
its own neighborhood, but also to take part in 
the fulfilment of the great commandment, 
‘©Go ye and teach all nations.’’ May the 
time be not far off, when all our Yearly Meet- 
ings may heartily unite, under right guidance 
and holy help, in foreign Missionary labor. 

Of very great consequence in ministry, at 
home or abroad, is the pure and unsophisticated 
holding and tezching of the whole Gospel. We 
must never lezve out of sight or in any way 
under-value, either the blessed sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, upon Calvary, for the sins of 
the whole world, or His glorious work, through 
the Holy Spirit, of redemption from the power 
of sin, which ‘s our sanctification. By Him 
we have both our justification and our sanctifi 
cation. There is a serious practical disadvant- 
age in so reasoning upon these terms as 10 
confound the distinction in mature between 
justification and sanctification, with a supp 


upon stipulated conditions of pecuniary sup-| necessary sepcration of them in Aime. They 
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are related parts of the one great process of 
salvation ; deliverance, through the grace of 
God in our Lord Jesus Christ, from’ the guilt 
and from the power of sin; being translated 
from the darkness of this world into His king- 
dom of light. Entire sanctification or Chris- 
tian perfection is simply the completion of 
that change of heart which was begun at con- 
version; whether such a completion involve 
no longer a time after conversion than that of 
the last hours of the thief on the cross; or be 
wrought out through many battles and victor- 
ies, like those of the chosen people of old in 
the promised land; or be the gift of a 
moment’s visitation, as has been the reported 
experience of some at various periods, as well 
as in our own day. 

Our conviction is unaltered, that the belief 
of Friends in regard to the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s baptism, and the true spiritual com- 
munion of His body and blood, is Scriptural 
and sound ; confirmed as it has been by the 
experience of many living members of our 
body through so longa time. We believe the 
judgment to be correct which was arrived at 
by Indiana Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders in 1875, thata divergence from the 
holding of Friends so far as to accept and | 
advocate the present propriety of water baptism, 
or of the communion of bread and wine, should 
be considered incompatible with the position 
of a minister in the Society of Friends. 


Another conviction strongly held by our 
early Founders, as belonging to the spiritual 
nature of the Christian dispensation, was that 
of the unsuitableness of prearrangement *) 
service of every kind, and especially of instru- | 
mental music, in Divine worship. We wish 
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| main united, paramount, at least in its asso- 
ciated action. 

May not this entire unity be yet perpetuated ? 
It would seem to need, now, only an earnestly 
and prayerfully sustained effort, in love, with 
‘mutual concession, for << the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

The heart of the Society is warm * with a 
zeal for aggressive work for Christ. We would 
have that zeal grow warmer and warmer. Not 
stickling pertinaciously about means and meas- 
ures, we yet feel assured that the ower which 
gave to the early Friends very wonderful re- 
| sults, through the simple and faithful preaching 
of the Gospel, without any special sensational 
arrangements, does not and cannot now depend 
npon them. We long for more of their sim- 
ple, fervent, unmeasured following of Christ ; 
their depth of spiritual life. Our prayer is 
that He who has control over the winds and 
waves, as well as over the hearts of men, may 
|be yet more and more abundantly known, in 
His animating and preserving power, amongst 
us. May His blessing make the Society of 
Friends, as a united body, agd now in time to 
come, that living, holy, and multiplying 
| Church, walking in the fear of the Lord and 
in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, which He 
designs it to be. 
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EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, TO THE 
DEATH OF CONSTANTINE. 


Compiled by the late Epwarp BacKHOUSE, 
Edited and enlarged by CHaRLEs TyLor. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1884. 


(Concluded from page 803.) 
L Edward Backhouse having outlined the his- 


and hope that the very serious objection to ‘tory of the first two centuries, passes in review 
this felt by a large number of our members, | the worship of the early church, the ‘‘agape’’ 

in accordance with long continued usage, may | or Lord’s Supper, baptism, prayer, almsgiving, 
be considered as of sufficient weight to out-|the officers of the church, with the mode of 
balance any possible good that might be an-| their selection and appointment, and the gov- 


ticipated from it. 
On all these topics, our wish and purpose is, | 
to appeal most affectionately to those of our 
members who entertain diverse opinions. Do 
you desire, and do you think it right, that our 
Society shall not only render good service in 
the evangelization of the world, but shall also 
continue its existence permanently as a united | 
church? Can this be, if it ceases to be true 
to its fundamental convictions, and Idng cher- | 
ished principles of life and action? There is| 
wisdom in the maxim, ‘‘ é# esséntials unity.” 
Should the work of individual preachers or 
evangelists, upon other principles and methods, | 
be truly of God, it will not be allowed to fail, 
whether continued under the authority of one 
religious body or of another. The Society of | 
Friends has its own special mission, and its 
duty in regard to it. That mission and duty | 
should be, while the mass of its members re- 


‘to edification, decently and in order. 


|ernment of the church. 


The primitive Christians met for worship on 
the First-day of the week as the day on which 
the Lord rose from the dead; there was read- 


‘ing of portions of the Old Testament; or of 


that which now forms the New Testament, or 
perhaps letters from one church to another. 
The reading was followed by simple exposi- 
tion, exhortations were given, the prophets 
spoke to edification; singing of psalms or 
hymns was intermingled ; prayer was offered ; 
all might take part under the prompting and 
aid of the Holy Spirit; yet there was to be no 
confusion, the elders seeing that all was done 
Then 
there came the substantial social meal of which 
‘the faithful,’ only partook, in token of 
their religious fellowship with one another and 
as a thanksgiving feast for God’s mercies 
‘through Christ. There appears to have been 
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at first the fullest spiritual freedom, without 


ritual or prearranged service, not even the fre- | here. 


quent use of the Lord’s prayer. The supper 
was followed by the kiss of peace before the 
company parted. But very soon the meal came 
to be connected with abuses; it was then sep- 
arated from daily worship, and was finally 
abolished, the less frequent use of bread and 
wine taking its place; very early, however, 
superstitious notions as to the consecration of 
the elements by the president of the company 
came in, and the simple meal became changed 
into a sacrament administered by a priest. 

‘‘The Teaching of the Apostles’’ recently 
brought to light, and probably dating not later 
than 160 A. D., makes no reference to the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial of His death, but 
simply as a thanksgiving. 

Baptism, at first by immersion, though soon 
also by pouring, was a mode of public renun- 
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But space forbids to consider further details 
The book itself should be read, espe. 
cially by Friends, to learn the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity, as well as the steps by 
which it became corrupted and finally papal. 

Edward Backhouse gives some deeply inter- 
esting descriptions of the catacombs of Rome, 
in which so many Christians as well as heath- 
en were buried. The contrast between the 
epitaphs of the Christians, such as ‘‘He sleeps ;” 
and the despairing’ tone of the pagan ones, as 
‘‘snatched away,” is very striking. Most truly, 
life and immortality were brought clearly to 
the knowledge of men by the Gospel. 

The catacombs furnish some of the admira- 
ble illustrations which add value to the volume. 

The successive persecutions after A. D. 200, 
until Constantine accepted Christianity as the 
religion of the court, are next related, and a 
touching account is given of the martyrdom of 


ciation of past sinful practices, a confession of 'two young mothers, Perpetua and Felicitas. 


allegiance to and faith in Christ and of volun- 
tary union with His people. Very early ritual- 
istic and superstitious ideas became connected 
with it, and almost as early some renounced its 
use altogether, holding that faith alone is suf- 
ficient for salvation. It scarcely admits of a 
doubt that infant baptism was not practiced in 


Their constancy, modesty, and Christian grace, 
are not more wonderful than the cruelty and 
hard-heartedness of the heathen women who 
could gloat over their sufferings in the arena. 
In the light of such a social and moral state as 
is revealed by the delight with which Roman 
matrons watched men and women, boys and 


the church for a century. As to prayer, |gitls torn by leopards, bears or lions, or tossed 


Clement of Alexandria voices the truth for his 
day and ours: ‘‘Prayer, to speak boldly, is 
converse with God. Even if we address God 
in silence, without opening the lips, yet when 
we cry inwardly He always listens to us. 
Prayer, then, may be uttered without the voice, 
by concentrating the whole spiritual nature 
within in undistracted turning to God.” 

The sign of the cross was early used, but 
images and crucifixes came in after the Church 
and State were united under Constantine. 

The government of the church is discussed 
by Edward Backhouse, and the way in which 
the elders, at first, as has been said, all holding 
equal position, came to have one of their num- 
ber distinguished as the overseer or bishop. 

As to the maintenance of those who filled 
offices in the church, he shows that at first all 
continued to depend, at least in part, on their 
trades or other labor for the support of them- 
selves and their families ; but from the beginning 
they were also assisted when need required. 
As late as about 150 a. D., Polycarp ‘‘charges 
the presbyters to provide for that which is 
becoming in the sight of God and men.” The 
‘*Teaching of the Apostles’’ shows that beside 
those prophets and teachers who staid bya 
congregation as pastors, and who were in part 
supported, there were those who passed from 
church to church to build up believers, and 
who are called sometimes ‘‘prophets,’’ some- 
times ‘‘apostles.’”” The latter were to be 
helped only to reach the next congregation, 
and did not receive a stated support. 
















by maddened cattle, and then undergoing de- 
capitation at the hand of a soldier, we may 
learn to what we should return if the modern 
heathenism which ignores or denies a Supreme 
Being were to prevail among us, and mankind 
should be again abandoned to the outworking 
of the evils of our nature. 

During the reign of Decius a severe perse- 
cution burst suddenly upon the church ‘‘and 
found her, though outwardly prosperous, un- 
prepared for suffering.’’ Many stood, but more 
fell away. Of those who fled, multitudes per- 
ished miserably from hunger, thirst, cold, dis- 
ease, robbers and wild beasts. Its evil effects 
did not end with the persecution, for extrav- 
agant sanctity was ascribed to those who had 
remained firm but had survived imprisonment 
and torture, and the power to forgive the sins 
of the lapsed was attributed to them. 


After a lull the storm burst forth anew, and 
again under Diocletian about A. D. 303, 4 
sudden persecution began. Many places of 
trust under the government ‘‘and even gov- 
ernments of provinces, were in the hands of 
Christians,” who felt themselves secure, and 
were only too much given up to worldliness 
and jealousy of each other, while hypocrisy 
abounded. ‘Many court officers and presby- 
ters with their families were put to death” ; 
church officers were everywhere seized, and 
finally the entire body of Christians was put 
under ban. Throughout the East it seemed as 
if Christianity was destroyed, and the heathen 
raised peans of triumph. 
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Constantine became emperor in A. D. 308, 
but a terrible persecution raged in the Eastern 
provinces, which were under Galerius, till 
A. D. 311, when, worn out by the endurance 
of the Christians and dying of a disease similar 
to that of Herod, Galerius issued an edict to 
end the slaughter and give the Christians lib- 
erty of worship. Constantine accepted the 
religion of Christ at first rather from expedi- 
ency than conviction. After fighting against 
Maxentius under a banner on which he had 
placed the sign of the cross, the very symbol 
of humility and universal peace, he won a 
victory and entered Rome in triumph. At 
Milan he issued an edict of universal toleration, 
and thenceforth pagan persecution practically 


ceased. Constantine’s rule over the Church | 


as well as the State, the rivalry of factions 
among the Christians pushed to mutual slaught- 
er, the heresy of Arius, the council of Nicza, 
the baptism and death of the emperor, are 
next recounted. The volume closes with ac- 
counts of the growth of ritualism, the preten- 


Apostle Paul. I do not know what he would 
think if he were nowadays to come amongst 
us. Would he not, in all probability, be put 
down as a latitudinarian? I fear very much 
whether some of us could really understand a 
man who became a Jew to the Jews, and a 
Gentile to the Gentiles, not for the love of 
popularity, which was what he most thorough- 
_ly despised, but ‘ that he might gain some.’ I 
am afraid there are some among us who would 
not comprehend him, it he said, ‘One man es- 
teemeth one day above another, another man - 
esteemeth every day alike; let every man be 
persuaded in his cwn mind.’ They would be 
unable to comprehend a man who knew from 
God, as an absolute certainty, that there was 
‘nothing unclean, but could have the grand and 
noble charity to say, ‘ To him that thinketh it 
unclean, to him it is unclean.’ I question if 
‘they could understand a man who could say, 
i‘ The Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
/but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;’ and ‘he that serveth Christ in 
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sions of the church at Rome, the age of worldly | these things is acceptable to God and approved 
splendor which followed, and the corruptions ‘of men.’ I am sure of this, that Paul of all the 
of doctrine and practice which attended these | fathers of the Church that ever lived, not only 
changes. Yet tle author regards the history of in his preaching, but in his life, carried out the 
the church as inspiring hope forits future. At’ old adage, ‘In things essential, unity; in 
all periods it shows success and failure, but its things indifferent, liberty ; in all things charity.’ 
progress in the main has been an upward one, | 


‘I think muchof our sectarianism might have 
and its darkest age has had the ‘‘promise of a | been prevented if we had had a little more con- 


new dawn.”’ | sideration for the feelingsand opinionsot others, 
The clear type, and the good paper upon and if instead of digging a ditch around us, and 
which this book is printed make it a pleasure | bragging how much we differed from every other 
to read it, and increase its value as a work to church on earth, we had made a few more 
be kept for the library. J. E.R. | bridges, and had shown a little more Catholic 
| feeling toward other churches on earth; if in- 
stead of looking to our own individual selves, 
we had looked more to the feelings and 
Norman MacLeod, speaking in the Assembly ; Opinions of others.” —AMemoir of Norman 
of 4865, on some innovations in public wor- | acLeod, D.D., by his Brother. 
ship in the Church of Scotland, said, ‘‘ I would 
like very much to know who ‘ our fathers’ are | 
to whom there have been so many allusions 
during the discussion. If reference is made to 
those respectable gentlemen in bob-wigs that; To all Friends in Canada where these may 
used to sit here last century, and if it be as-|\come: Beloved Brothers and Sisters, our 
sumed that every thing they did then is to reg- | Yearly Meeting has at this time been brought 
ulate us now, let that be plainly asserted. |into a feeling of deep solicitude on your be- 
Some of these men, doubtless, did much good | half in view of your present circumstances. 
in their day, and some of them did very little. | After serious and prayerful deliberation, we 
But to say that we are to be ruled by all that they | have concluded to separate our dear Friends 
did would be just as absurd as if in the year) Thomas Harvey, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
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Minute of the Deputation of Friends 
From London Yearly Meeting. 


2000 all progress was to be stopped by some 
earnest men quoting the opinions of ‘the 
fathers’ of this generation. All I wish 
is to help the present as our fathers helped our 
past, and as I hope our grandchildren will 
help our future. Let us have no more appeals 
to the fathers, but look at the question in the 
light of common sense. 

‘* You speak of the fathers of the Church, but 
I go back to a true father of the Church—the 


Wm Robinson and Thomas Pumphrey to pay 
you a visit in the love of Christ, and to bear 
to you the assurance of our brotherly love and 
sympathy. We recommend these beloved 
brethren to your care and kindness, desiring 
that as they move about amongst you they may 
be abundantly clothed with charity, humility 
and meekness, and that from day to day they 
may receive wisdom and help from above, for 
such service as may be called for at their hands 
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whilst in your land ; and should they be en- 
abled to promote harmony and unity amongst 
you, we should regard it as a blessing from 
our Heavenly Father, calling for our rever- 
ent thankfulness and praise. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting held in Lordon 5th mo. 1884. 

JosErH Storrs Fry, Clerk. 
For Friends’ Review. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS SUGGESTED TO 
BIBLE-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


At the last Yearly Meeting in, Philadelphia, 
when the usual Queries and Answers were under 
consideratiun, a Friend remarked that our 
young people should be taught the Scriptural 
grounds of our religious views. Such teaching 
is appropriate in Bible-schools for Friends’ 
children, and the following lessons on the sub- 
stance of ‘* the Queries’’ are offered to our 
teachers. 

These lessons might occupy ten or fifteen 
minutes taken from the study of the history of 
the Jewish kings ; and they should be preceded 
by sume such remarks as those given here, on 
the general subject of church discipline. 

A church or congregation is a company of 
Christians banded together for united worship 
and mutual help. Some organization is needed 
that the members may be watched over in love 
to edification—the building of Christian charac- 
ter. In most denominations this duty of pas- 
toral care devolves on a minister, assisted by 
elders or deacons. In the Society of Friends, 
Overseers are appointed—exemplary fathers 
and mothers in the church, to watch over 
their fellow-members, and caution them if go- 
ing astray. It is made their duty also to re- 
port annually to the meeting their judgment of 
its condition, by written answers to eight ques- 
tions which are called the Queries. 

These relate rather to a Christian walk than 
to goctrine or experience. Some meetings 
have others, which question closely on heart 
experience, and are simply read aloud in the 
assembly of the members, followed by solemn 
pauses in which every man may answer to his 
own conscience. 

Let us see what Christian duties are called 
for, in the old eight Queries of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and whether the Bible gives 
the same teaching. 

First, it is asked whether all our religious 
meetings are faithfully and punctually at- 
tended, and sleeping and other unbecoming 
behavior guarded against at those times. 

We find in this several points, all sustained 
by Scripture: first, the setting apart of one 
day in seven for rest from worldly labor and 
thought upon our highest interests; second, 
the practice throughout the history of the Jew- 


ish and Christian churches of meeting on that: 
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day and at other times, for united wor- 
ship ; third, the duty and privilege of waiting 
on the Lord to know His will ; fourth, the im- 
portance of reverence. 

The institution of the day of rest dates back 
to the Creation, when God rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had 
made, and therefore blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it. That this institution is in- 
tended for all time, may be understood from 
Exodus xxxi. 12-17, where the people are 
told to keep it for a perpetual covenant; also 
from the fact of it being one of the ten com- 
mandments. Ex. xx. 

The general spirit in which it was to be 
kept, apart from the temporary regulations of 
the Jewish law, is shown in the message given 
through Isaiah: ‘‘If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt 
honor Him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words: Then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord.” Is. lviii. 13, 14. 

This indicates the way we should still look 
upon the day of rest, which our Saviour taught 
was made for man’s good ; and that works of 
mercy, to relieve suffering, were rightly per- 
formed init. Mark ii. 27; John v. 1-11. 


The Lord’s people were early taught to meet 
for divine worship. We find in the first giv- 
ing of the law on Mount Sinai, directions for 
making a tabernacle, where they might meet 
with the Lord. This was habitually called the 
tabernacle of the congregation; and the word 
congregation indicates a flocking together. 

The Sabbath was set apart by Divine com- 
mand as a holy convocation (a time of calling 
together for sacred purposes) ; and in the 23rd 
chapter of Leviticus may be found the direc- 
tions for this and other times when the Israel- 
ites were commanded to gather before the 
Lord. See also Lev. xxvi. 2 and ix. 5. 

In the Gospels frequent mention is made 
of the meetings in the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath days, and of the presence of the Lord 
Jesus at these assemblies. Matt. xii.g; xiii. 
54; Luke iv. 16. 

And after our Lord ascended, the Christians 
were gathered together. See Actsi. 15; ii. 1; 
ii. 16. 

All through the history of the Christian cen- 
turies, often in great peril, the faithful met not 
only on First-days, but at other times, for the 
strengthening of their souls. Would not our 
church be much stronger, if all were ready to 
sacrifice worldly advantage and make a pause 
in the rush of business in which to meet and 
seek the Lord’s blessing ? Blessings are prom- 
ised to those who wait on the Lord. “Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fall: but they that 
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wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” Is. xl. 30, 31. 
See also Ps. xxvii. 14; Lam. iii. 25; Ps. 
XXXVii. 9. 

We readily see that it would be very irrev- 
erent, when coming before the Lord, to give 
way to sleep, or to mirth; and that we could 
not thus expect a blessing. ‘‘ Who shall not 
fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name? For 
Thou only art holy.”” Rev. xv. 4. 

The fear of the Lord is, indeed, the Jdegin- 
ning of wisdom. Ps. cxi. to. Till a child 
feels this fear of offending One so mighty and 
so holy, he is scarcely able to receive religious 
teaching. How important, then, for parents 
and teachers to promote it! And it is won- 
derful to read in the Bible what happiness is 
connected with the fear of the Lord. ‘‘In the 
fear of the Lord is strong confidence.” Prov. 
xiv. 26. And in the next verse, ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is a fountain of lite, to depart from 
the snares of death.’’ Read also Prov. viii. 13 ; 
x. 27; Xvi. 6; xxii. 4; and Ps. cxviii. 4. 

Punctuality in attending meetings is required 
by the law of love—the Golden Rule. We do 
not like to be kept waiting unduly, therefore, 
we should not keep others waiting. Ten per- 
sons coming in late may delay the settlement 
and good of the meeting for a hundred who 
came at the hour. 

The consideration of this Query may be con- 
cluded by the Apostle’s injunction: ‘‘ Let us 
consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and to good works: mot forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together.’’ Hebrews x. 24,25. 


ee 


From The Independent. 
MARY LYON. 


Mary Lyon was, in some respects, the most 
effective woman that New England has yet 
produced ; and her biography (by her pupil, 
Fidelia Fiske) is widely read in Old England 


as the story of a typical career. The land of 
the Puritans. has given birth to a multitude of 
n»ble women ; but it is not too much to say of 
the founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary: 
“‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.’’ Other cultured 
brains and pens have fashioned graceful poems 
and brilliant books ; but her holy life was an 
epic. A woman who studied fifteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, in order to fit herself for 
the exalted station of teacher, who gave her 
entire energies to the work of founding an ed- 
ucational institution worthy of her sex, who 
begged for its endowments from town to town, 
who wrapped herself in a buffalo-robe and rode 
through wintry nights over Massachusetts hills 
to rally friends to her enterprise, who refused 
offers of marriage that she might live singly 
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for her darling project, and who, at length, 
founded, moulded and bequeathed to the 
world Mount Holyoke Seminary—that woman 
‘€rides brightest’’ in the galaxy of American 
womanhood. Her famous school became a 
pioneer in a certain style of practical prepara- 
tion for life’s duties. The dead hand of Mary 
Lyon has molded and still guides the ‘* Welles- 
leys,’’ the ‘‘Elmiras,’’ the ‘*Smiths,’’? the 
‘«¢ Northfields,’’ and scores of other educational 
institutions. 

She recognized the claims of her sex for both 
physical and moral training, and rose to the 
full measure of woman’s mission as the child 
of God and the educator of the whole human 
race, realizing that ‘‘ she who rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’”” The heart, with her, took * 
precedence of the head. She taught her pu- 
pils that ‘‘to live is Christ,’’ and that sermons 
in shoes were the most effective method for 
woman to preach the gospel, and to Christian- 
ize the race. From her original training 
school have gone out one hundred foreign mis- 
sionaries, and ten times as many pastors’ wives 
and teachers and Christian workers in mani- 
fold lines of labor. Two of her golden sen- 
tences ought to be inscribed on the walls of 
every female seminary. One of them is this: 
‘There is nothing in the universe I fear but 
that I may not know all my duty, or may fail 
to do it.” When her pupils graduated, she 
was wont to siy to them: ‘‘ Girls, when you 
choose your fields of labor, go where nobody 
else is willing to go.’ Abraham Lincoln’s 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for 
all’? has not a sublimer resemblance to Scrip- 
ture phrase than these Christlike words. The 
seed of every enterprise of love to rescue the 
perishing ; the seed of all self-consecrations to 
philanthropy—of fair young Harriet Newell 
in her Indian isle, of Ann Judson amid the“ 
boors of Burmah, of Florence Nightingale in 
the hospitals of Scutari; yea, of every noble 
woman’s plunge into darkness and danger to 
seek out and save the lost—is to be found in 
that immortal utterance of the heroine of 
Mount Holyoke. In these days of self-indul- 
gence, when so many young ladies have no 
higher ambition than to be walking fashion 
plates, it is wholesome to recall such a robust 
specimen of Puritan womanhood as Mary 
Lyon. At a time when missionary work is 
the foremost line of distinctive Christian ac- 
tivity, it is well to sound out anew the watch- 
word: ‘*Go where nobody else is willing to 
go.”—Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 

GENERAL GORDON AND POPULAR FOLLY.—= 
Nonconformists have been amongst the fore- 
most in admiration of General Gordon for his 
heroic faith and Puritan piety. If, having re- 
joiced at his mission, they do not demand of 
the Government which sent him the support of 
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an armed force, it is because that mission was 
understood to be absolutely pacific. He pro- 
posed to rescue the garrisons of Egypt by pro- 
claiming the Soudan free from the tyranny of 
Egypt. He was to show how much more could 
be done by justice and generosity than by bayo- 
nets and guns. Had it been understood that 
in case of failure he was to be backed up by 
arms, his mission would have been condemned 
by multitudes who at first approved it. There 
would be an end to all Christian missions if 
those, whose embassy of love is sanctioned by 
the Churches, are to be supported in case of 
difficulty by an embassy of force. General 
Gordon’s personal safety should be an object 
- of national concern ; but to expose our soldiers 
to disease and death in shedding the blood of 
brave Arabs in order to force back into bond- 
age a region which our peaceful Envoy de- 
clared free, would, in the opinion of many 
who yield to none in admiring him, neutralize 
his mission and dishonor himself. 
—Herald of Peace. Newman HALL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 2, 1884. 


MUTUAL CONDESCENSION.—As all men are fal- 
lible, it is necessary, in religious society as well 
as in other affairs, to beware of the assumption of 
infallibility. Of the familiar threefold maxim, 
the last part is the most important : “in all things 
charity.” To Christian disciples the words apply 
now as formerly: “One is your Master, and all 
ye are brethren,” Wherever this is forgotten in 
any church, trouble ensues. In dealing even 
* with open offenders, the spirit of meekness is to 
be enjoined, “in order for their help.” Much 
more where difference of judgment exists, as to 
modes of church work, exercises in religious 
meetings, &c., ought fraternal condescension and 
patience to abound and have their perfect work. 
It appears almost to be regretted that we have 
not now in the Society of Friends a thoroughly 
representative and authoritative body, composed 
of delegations from all the Yearly Meetings, 
which might from time to time decide doubtful 
questions clearly ; all who dissent from such de- 
cisions having then no course but withdrawal 
from the Society. In the absence of such a suffi- 
cient tribunal, the necessity for much mutual 
condescension is very apparent, 














action in such matters which has shown itself to 
be the parent of strife and separation. Let any 
one who wishes to know something of the “ naty. 
ral history” of this, read some pages of the 
second volume of William Hodgson’s History of 
the Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury. We shall be surprised if any calm-minded 
person can rise from the perusal of the account 
there given of separation after separation, without 
a very strong desire to be preserved from the 
spirit and mode of judgment that have had such 
results, 

“ Wisdom is the first thing; therefore get wis. 
dom.” The Scriptural teaching here must refer 
to that “ wisdom that cometh from above,” which 
is “ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits,” 
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THE INFLUENCE of Foreign Mission Work on 
the Church is well set forth in an editorial in the 
Friend of Missions, quoted on another page. No 
church can afford, for its own life's sake, to with- 
hold effort for others, outside of itself. A living 
body must exercise its powers, or they grow more 
and more impotent from disuse. This law is 


‘ . . . 
just as true in the spiritual as it is in the natural 


organization. It is not necessary that the objects 
of church work should all be remote, as in foreign 
lands. Much abounds to be done quite near, 
But the call of darkened and suffering millions, 
on all the continents and islands of far-off seas, is 
loud and sad ; while the reception of the light of 
the Gospel, through its “ light-bringers,” is often 
so glad and fruitful, that few joys can equal those 
of self-forgetful foreign missionaries. 
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AN INCREASE in the number of suicides is one 
of the features of our times, They are most fre- 
quent of all amongst gamblers ; at Monaco they 
happen almost every day. Financial gamblers 
on a larger scale are subject to a similar stress of 
excitement and depression, tempting at times to 
a like desperate resort. 

Some writers of more or less authority insist 
that suicide never occurs except under the influ- 
ence of insanity. This view cannot be sustained 
without exceptions, We know that men and 


women will often, from good motives, endanger 


their lives, while in full possession of their reason, 


Unless all wrong principle and rejection of reli- 














gious belief are to be called insane, it is no evi- 

Compromise of principie is never right. We! dence of mental unsoundness for one to conclude, 
repeat that concession of the right of judgment on| under certain circumstances, that life 1s not worth 
difficult questions concerning the application of] preservation. After that, whether it be cut short 
principles, is proper and important, The absence or not is a question chiefly of audacity or the re- 
of this concession has often wrought trouble verse, At the same time, it is a well known truth 
amongst Friends. There is a spirit and a way of that there is a form of insanity especially prone to 
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suicide ; it is sometimes hereditary through several 


generations, 

Against the temptation to self-destruction as a 
mode of escape from present outward or inward 
distresses, the strongest bulwark is to be found in 
arecognition of Divine Providence. He without 
whose knowledge no sparrow falls, may permit 
affliction, but never will allow 400 much suffering 
to those who accept and seek to do His will. If 
any have done wrong and dread the punishment 
of disgrace amongst their fellow-men, their case 
cannot be worse, if they repent, than that of the 
thief upon the cross ; whose eyes were turned to 
the Saviour, with the words, “Remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 


———— mo 


SEVERAL CITIES in this country are just now 
under an agitation of opinion concerning the fur- 
nishing of music in public places on the first day 
of the week. Many of those who are willing to 
make large allowance of liberty to working 
people in regard to the enjoyment of fresh air 
and natural beauty on that day in public parks 
and rural suburbs, yet cannot fail to see the en- 
trance of the “thin end of the wedge” in this 
measure, This is not successfully disguised in 
Philadelphia, by the use of the expression “ sacred 
concerts.” A daily paper reports the observation 
of a placard outside of a lager-beer saloon in 
Fairmount Park, within whose walls were music 
and dancing, on which were the words, “ Sacred 
concerts,” Such things must tend to cherish ir- 
reverence, 

Not many greater misfortunes, we may say dis- 
asters, can befall this country, than for it to come 
to resemble the continent of Europe in the general 
abandonment of the rest, quiet and use for wor- 
ship of the first day of the week. While recog- 
vizing fully the difference between our day of rest 
and the Jewish Sabbath, we need yet to hold fast 
to the truth that the appropriation of such a day 
isaccording to the Divine order; in this sense, 
“the Sabbath was made for man.” 


SOME CHANGE of shape having been concluded 
upon for our paper, it is possible that a delay of 
a day or two in the issue of our next number (the 
Ist number of vol. 38) may be unavoidable, For 
this, if it should occur, we bespeak the patience 
of our readers, 

Once more we urge, on behalf of the Publisher, 
the speedy payment of all arrears due on the 
37th volume, just closed. 





THe Emperor of Germany has sent a copy of 
the Bible to the Mikado of Japan, commending 
the principles which it teaches as a safe basis tor 
governments, 


* DIED. 

WOODY.—Joshua Woody, son of Hugh and 
Elizabeth Woody, departed this life Sixth mo, 
18th, 1884; aged 49 years. 

This dear Friend was a birth-right member of 
our Society, being born at Cane Creek, North 
Carolina, but of late was an esteemed member 
and Elder of New Salem Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana. His character from the first of his affliction 
has been marked by that calm resignation which 
can only be obtained through trust in the shed 
blood of our crucified Saviour, Latterly he never 
failed to speak to one and all of the great love of 
Jesus, and the glorious promises of the written 
word, and of the heavenly mansion that awaited 
him, Many of his burning words have sunk deep 
into the hearts of friends and neighbors. 


EVANS.—Cora Evans, a member of New 
Salem Monthly Meeting, at her childhood home, 
died Sixth mo, 26th, 1884, aged 23 years. 

Not til! after an illness of three months did she 
give up that she must die, In the last days of her 
illness she, with her praying friends, sought her 
Saviour, and she died, we trust, in the triumphs 
of living faith. The last Sabbath of her life, early 
in the morning she called the family around her 
and told them she believed she was going to die 
that day and was so happy and not afraid to die, 
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NOTICE. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting is to beheld 
in the new meeting-house at High Point, Guilford 
County, N. C.; the Representative Meeting at Io 
A. M. the 6th inst.; Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders at 8 Pp. M. the same day, and the Yearly 
Meeting the next day at 10 A. M. 

Tickets and checks by rail from the North and 
East must be changed at Greensboro. Friends 
from a distance will be met at High Point Station 
and shown to comfortable lodgings. 

Friends wishing rooms will please write to 
Jonathan Cox, Joel G. Anderson or Yardley 
Warner. Address of the latter, Bush Hill, N. C, 

Round trip tickets may be obtained Eighth 
mo, 5th and 6th from Washington, D.C., at $16.45; 
from Lynchburg, $7.10; Portsmouth, Suffolk, 
Franklin, Weldon, Raleigh, Goldsboro, Company 
Shops, Greensboro, Salisbury, Charlotte and Sa- 
lem, at 3 cents per mile each way, or 6 cents one 
way: good for ten days. 

D. W. C. BENBOW. 


Friends’ First-Day School Association, in 
England. 


At the annual meeting of this body, in London, 
during Yearly Meeting week, the Secretary, Jo- 
seph Storrs Fry, read the thirty-seventh annual 
report of the Association, of which the following 
is a summary : 

The adult schools, especially in the Midland 
and Northern manufacturing towns, have been so 
extended as to have grown on one side almost 
into municipal institutions, and on the other side 
| into the form of compact religious, if not church, 


= | organizations, 
1 


The associated and other schools amount to 152 


| in roo places, consisting of : 


| Adult schools, with 654 teachers and 19,796 scholars. 
Junior ** 980 - “ 13,589 - 


| =osse — 


Total, 1,634 teachers and 31,348 scholars. 
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Being an increase over last year of 2 schools, 41 
teachers, and 3,057 scholars, the largest increase 
it is believed ever shown in a single year. 
William Taylor had been interested in the 
statements made in the report respecting the pro- 
gress of Sunday-school teaching in this kingdom 
and in the world. He read to the meeting a few 
extracts from a speech of A. J. Mundella, M. P., 
Gelivered at the late Annual Meeting of the Sun- 
day School Union, in Exeter Hall. Mr. Mun- 
della “believed that one of the most important 
factors in the moral and religious development of 
the English people had been Sunday-schoo!s, 
‘Whereas in 1851 only 1314 per cent. of the popu- 
lation attended Sunday school, to-day 20 per cent. 
attended. The total number of Sunday scholars 
to-day was 5,200,000, taught by over 600,000 
teachers. In our elementary schools in 1884 
there were only 4,300000. These were not indi- 
cations that they were about to become a godless 
people, or that the Sunday-school was about to 
become effete. It was an institution peculiarly 
English. It had done more, Mr. Mundella be- 
lieved, than any other agency to get rid of the 
war of classes in this country, and to bring out the 
‘sympathy of the rich for the poor, and the respect 
of the poor for the rich.” W. Taylor also read 
some extracts from a late address of W. E. 
Forster, M. P., in which he asserted that “he saw 
much less and heard much less—it might be his 
good fortune—of the hard, determined disbelief 
of everything outside this world which existed, as 
he well recollected, some thirty or forty years ago. 
It was his opinion that, to some extent, this was 


an indirect effect of all the educational move- 
ments,” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month ro, 1884. 





‘Lesson vi. 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 
Govern Text.—Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 


-days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God givetn 
‘thee. Ex. xx, 12, : 


If Sam. xv. t—15. 


The events described in the present lesson are 
the working out of Nathan’s prophecy (II Sam. xii. 
Q—I2). It 1s supposed that about twelve years 
had elapsed since the writing of the 51st Psalm, 
which was the last lesson. During this time 
David had bitterly realized that though the sin 
may be forgiven, the consequences are not neces- 
sarily removed thereby. His own sin lowered 
the moral standard of the nation as well as of his 
own family; Ammon’s crime, his death at the 
hands of his half-brother Absalom, and finally 
the latter’s rebellion, all may be traced back to 
David's fall, David was now about 63 years old, 
Absalom was the son of Mi’-acah, the daughter 
-of the petty king of Geshur, northeast of Palestine 
(Il Sam. ili. 3). He was celebrated for his per- 
sonal beauty (II Sam. xiv. 25—27). His charac- 
‘ter was vain, crafty and ambitious; he seems to 
shave inherited none of his father’s good qualities. 
It is at first sight strange that the nation were so 
ready to join in a rebellion against David, but 
there were many petty jealousies among the 
‘tribes ; the removal of the capital from Hebron; 
possibly the numbering of the people, and the 
‘pestilence which followed; all tended to cause 
‘dissatisfaction, and induce many to listen to the 
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promises of Absalom, He, on his part, con. 
sidered himself as the eldest living son, the heir 
to the kingdom, and resolved to forestall the 
claim -of Solomon, who he doubtless knew was 
interided by David to succeed himself, 











1. Chariots and horses, To make an impres. 


sion upon the people and perhaps to gratify his 
pride, 


I Sam. viii, 11; iv. 12; I Kings i. 5, 
2. Early. Business in the East is transacted 


in the early morning. Beside the way of the 
gate, Beside the road leading to the royal palace, 
where he transacted business (I[ Sam, xix, 8), 


From this eastern custom the Turkish govern 
ment gets its name of Sublime Porte, which is 
literally, the high gate. Compare Ruth iv. 1; 
I Sam. iv. 13, Controversy ; better, a suit, See 


verse 4. 


3. Thy matters, etc. Artful flattery ; as if to 
say, thy cause is right, and if I were king, things 
would be different. There is no man, etc. We 
are not to infer that David was neglectful of his 
duty, but rather that there were more cases than 
he could attend to. 

5. Put forth his hand, etc. Did not wait for 
the homage which was his due, as a son of the 
king, but treated them with undue familiarity, 
(Chap. xx. 9.) 

6. Stole the hearts, From his father David, 
and transferred their affections to himself. 

7. Forty years. Probably an error of the copy- 
ist for four years, the time which Absalom spent 
in ingratiating himself with the people. Ay my 
vow. Such an excuse is most abhorrent ; false 
piety as a cloak for crime. : 

8. Vowed a vow. The most solemn promise 
made to God. Zhen J will serve the Lord, By 
offering a sacrifice. Compare Gen, xviii. 20-22; 
Numb. xxi, 2 ; Judg. xi. 30, 31. 

g. Go in peace. David, with a parent's love 
and indulgence, does not suspect his son's trea- 
chery. 

Jo. Spies. Because they were to act in secret, 

11, Absalom reigneth in Hebron, Notice the 
use of the present tense to signify that his govern- 
ment was already established, Hebron was the 
old capital, and in the tribe of Judah, which was 
probably disaffected from losing its pre-eminence, 
when all the tribes were united under David, 
See Chap, xix. 11. Cad/ed. As in Matt. xxil. 14; 
1 Sam. xvi. 3. Anew not any thing, Showing 
the secrecy with which his plans were carried out, 


12, Ahith'-ophel the Gilonite, Gi'lon was a city 
in Judah, south of Hebron. Josh. xv. 48, 51. 
Ahithophel has always been looked upon as the 
type of a traitor, (See Dryden’s poem, Absalom 
and Achithophel.) Some think that besides the 
prophetic meaning of the verse, David referred to 
him in Ps, xli. 9. Compare the treachery of Judas, 
John xiii, 18. He was a man of great ability, 
(II Sam. xvi. 23), foresaw the only means by 
which the rebellion was likely to be successful 
(Chap. xvii. 1—3), and when his counsel was re 
jected, anticipated a traitor's death, and went 
and hanged himself (Chap. xvii, 23), like Judas 
(Matt. xxvii, 5), “the first deliberate suicide on 
record,” 

14. Arise and let us flee. It may be that 
David’s courage forsook him, and that he was 
unwilling to meet Absalom, until it was a nece> 
sity ; or, being unprepared, he recognized that a 
defeat would injure his cause greatly, while de 
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was the worst thing that could happen to Ab- 
mand his faction, an opinion which Ahitho- 
}had held (Chap, xvii. 1—3). Smite the city. 
havid's kind nature induced him to spare Jeru- 
»m the horrors of a siege, and the risk of being 
en by assault."—Cook, This was an additional 
on for leaving the city. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


, All the consequences of sin cannot be re- 
wed by repentance and forgiveness, 

» We wonder at Absalom’s ingratitude to- 
ds his father, and yet how do we treat our 
scious Father in Heaven ? 

3, This whole account shows the importance of 
fe training of children, 

4, Violent opposition is not always the best way 
conquer an enemy, spiritual or temporal, Da- 
i's apparently faint-hearted retreat gave him 

portunity to strengthen himself. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION, 


SHAWNEETOWN, INDIAN TERRITORY, } 
Seventh mo, 7th, 1884. 


We had a good exhilarating Monthly Meeting 
t Seventh-day, at which two Overseers and two 
lerks were appointed, one person was received 
no membership and a committee was appointed 
p present to next meeting the names of two more 
rsons as Overseers and one for correspondent. 
The Committee on site for a Meeting-house and 
tle for the same reported, and a minute was 
bade, stating that a site had been chosen, which 
ould include the present graveyard, and was 
lieved to be upon the allotment of Anthony 
bourbonnais, and that he promised to give a title 
) five acres when he shall receive the proper title 
ohis land, and that this proposal was accepted 
by the meeting. 
Asto our prospects here they appear to me to 
be very encouraging, as much So as any religious 
ork can be in the Indian Territory, 
FRANKLIN ELLIOTT. 





From the Friend of Missions, 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
ON THE CHURCH. 


“When first I took an interest in foreign 
mission work I did it for the sake of the heathen 
mother lands, but as my knowledge of the 
whole subject increased, and I saw how every 
flort which the church put forth for their help 
eacted in blessing on themselves, I learned 
lodesire the extension of foreign mission en- 
lerprise almost as much for the sake of Christ. 
lans at home as of heathen abroad.” The 
feeling thus expressed has probably been shared 
yMany, for the subject of the reflex influence 
of foreign missions upon the church at home is 
tow beginning to be understood. 

heathen could do without the missionaries,” 


“ys Hudson Taylor, ‘*the church at home 
annot.’’ 


“Even if 
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‘The church which prospers is a missionary 
church, and just in proportion as the church is 
missionary will it prosper,”’ wrote Dr. Moffat, 
and the truth of his words is strikingly borne 
out by facts lately mentioned in an American 
magazine: ‘‘Fifty years ago thirty Baptist 
churches in Maryland declared themselves op- 
posed to missions, while two alone took stand 
in favor of them. The two increased to thou- 
sands, while the anti-mission churches dimin- 
ished, till they now number only sever or eight 
persons.” ‘‘A missionary spirit,” said Earl 
Cairns, ‘‘is the test of a standing or a falling 
church. Where you have a living church you 
will have a missionary spirit; and where you 
find a missionary spirit you may rest assured 
there is a living church behind.” The same 
truth is expressed by Dr. John Hall when he 
says, ‘The true gauge of a church’s life is 
found in what she is doing outside of herself.’’ 
‘‘When we plead our poverty and weakness,” 
writes Dr. Pierson, ‘‘as a reason for the selfish- 
ness, mis-called ‘charity,’ that ‘begins at home,’ 
and stays there, we are mistaking cause for 
consequence. It is our want of feeling toward 
the perishing that keeps our life low and weak. 
Nothing is needed by weak churches so much 
as that unselfish passion for souls that reacts 
upon ourselves. The heart that vigorously 
drives blood to the fingers’ ends will beat full 
and strong at the centre. The prosecution of 
the work of missions is not less needed for the 
health and growth of the church at home than 
for the spread of light and life abroad. Great 
as is the destitution of these perishing millions, 
the peril of our own decline and decay is not 
less imminent if this mission and commission 
be neglected and dishonored.’’ Perhaps no 
better illustration can be given of the relation 
between the growth of the church and its for- 
eign mission effort than the fact that since the 
revival of foreign mission enterprise, not yet 
quite a hundred years ago, the number of 
Christians in the world has more than doubled, 
in other words, has increased more than in all 
the previous eighteen centuries. 


It is not only the growth but the health of 
the church that is endangered if it neglect mis- 
sion work. ‘The church that is not evangel- 
istic will soon cease to be evangelical.” was 
the warning of Dr. Duff. In the first century 
of the life of the Society of Friends that church 
was both evangelistic and evangelical. In the 
second, as it became less evangelistic it became 
less evangelical also, and painful separations 
were the result. In the third, the evangelical 
and evangelistic element revived together. It 
was well put in the annual meeting of their 

' Foreign Mission Association the other day that, 

| **By foreign missions the church receives as 
much benefit as she confers.” 

' In an address drawn up by a member of the 

| Directing Board of Moravian Missions for the 
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with the native brethren in the gospel 
,and the discussions evidenced a good 
ming and that the natives show an unlook. 
prability to do their part. Another most 
prtant subject was colportage. 

opies of books and tracts printed in Greek, 
yenian, Armeno-Turkish, Arabic, and Ara- 
urkish, by the aid of the American Tract 


y: Sterie 
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= jety, are sold in the different parts of our 
yr on. “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” is owned, 


i, and prized by very many, and is found 
pr girls’ schools. Copies of ‘‘ Line upon 
¢,” “Precept upon Precept,’’ ‘‘ Peep of 
y,” “Imitation of Christ,” and the ‘* His- 
y of the Reformation,’’ books published in 
bbic, are to be found for sale in the Arabic- 
aking portion of our mission. 

Mracts are having a wide distribution and 
doing much good. Those printed in Ar- 
nian and sent from the press in Constanti- 
ple, and those in Arabic sent from Beirut, 
scattered throughout the land by means of 
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Eva. 
aan missionaries, the Young Men’s Christian 
¢ Aue ations, and by colporteurs. The smaller 


ts are given away and the larger ones often 
ght. They are given as rewards to Sab- 
‘school children, and with books sold. 
jed in books sold to unconverted men, they 
e sometimes created a desire for more read- 
bof the same sort ; colporteurs use them as an 
ering wedge for the Bible. A woman who 
puld not have the courage to try reading a 
ok will take and read the whole of one of 
e leaflets. A lady missionary can read one 
d Bigg? Company of men when it would not be 
nd hp) or her to talk with them. The Young 
ures S Christian Associations in the Harpoot 
oh d ask to have them sent with books, and are 
feel (qge™ng to use them in work for souls. The 
sionaries in that field find tracts very help- 
#10 exciting religious awakening, and in both 
tablse Sits’ school and the field first steps to 
niet have been taken through the influence 
ond these short, pointed messages. 
~; ga stable in a poor village on the Harpoot 
ain there was gathered one evening a com- 
ny of about forty men, women, boys, and 
ls to hear the story of “ Jessica’s First 
rayer.” Brown faces with eager eyes were 
med towards the reader, a dim candle light- 
g the scene. The owner of the house mod- 
ly sat back in the room, but his interest in 
story compelled him to take a position 
aa the reader, and he stationed himself on 
ws sed platform built a few feet from the ceil- 
ecliigig, where he drank in the story with earnest 
ed Mtention.—_//. Christian Weekly. 
held Tar Norwegian missionaries among the 
do have suffered along with the others from 
t troubled condition of the country, yet they 
able to report many evidences that the 
spel has taken deep root among their peo- 
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other three stations are in the country that was 
restored to Cetewayo. 
the mission house and church have been re- 
built and a seminary has been established, 
where four students are taught. 
the stations in the restored country suffered se- 
riously during the war; and the work is making 
good progress at all the others. 


have held their 85th and last session in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey. 


» Of their stations, Ekome, Ekombe and ' 
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Ugoje lie in the so called Reserve, while the 


At the former station 


Only one of 


THE English Revisers of the Old Testament 


- me 


Abridged from the Independent, 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


BY E, P. POWELL, 
Fences.—None at all. Neither hedges ; that is, 
as substitutes for fences. The fence is rarely an 
object of beauty; the hedge along the street is 
still more seldom a pleasant sight. I cannot re- 
call a half-dozen pretty street hedges. They are 
too much exposed to damage. Hedges are the 
most unsightly of all objects if not well kept, and 
few have the knack of making a good hedge. As 
generally trimmed they are formal, repelling, 
stiff, and are in the decline of life at the age of 
fifteen. Between neighbors a few hidden land- 
marks are better. If it comes to hedge or fence, 
build a neat fence; if possible, a low stone fence 
or a bank of stone and turf planted with wall 
flowers, or stones alone, grown over with ivy. 
This latter will work charmingly for the street if 
needed. Let the wall be free from the appear- 
ance of masonry and grown over with flowers and 
vines. The tropeolum is one of the best of vines 
for flowers; clematis and Virginia creeper are ex- 
cellent also for rampant growth. Such a wall as 
I mean should be wide at the bottom and narrow 
at the top, made of irregular stones, and held to- 
gether by dirt. It is essentially a line rockery. 
The sidewalk should be either gravel, shale or 
stone flagging. Brick is disagreeable, and never 
in repair. Plank is in some stage of rot and 
breakage. Nor is it healthy. When gravel or 
shale can be procured, or clean sand that com- 
pacts, they are preferable. 
The street’should be, first of all, well drained, 
and then well shaded, It is an error to suppose 
that trimming up shade trees and letting the sun 
upon the sidewalks is essential to health, The 
trouble is with the drainage. The village park 
should have its trees limbed out very low down, 
as low as will allow pedestrians to walk conveni- 
ently underneath. Street trees should be higher, 
Buffalo has kept its trees limbed down, Most 
cities have trimmed their trees out of beauty and 
natural utility. Villages are likely to allow each 
resident to plant and trim as he likes before his 
yard. Perhaps the authorities would, if they as- 
sumed control, do worse. Well drained and well 
shaded, and then the whole drive on one grade. 
Road-making in our villages is generally merely 
| rolling up the centre of the street, The conse- 
quence is rutted roads, always ready to become 
muddy and then dusty. ‘Ihe centre of the street 
should not be more than two inches higher than 
the sides, If drainage is sought, that will do it. 
Yards,—This I have touched on under fences, 
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Being an increase over last year of 2 schools, 41 
teachers, and 3,057 scholars, the largest increase 
it is believed ever shown in a single year. 
William Taylor had been interested in the 
statements made in the report respecting the pro- 
gress of Sunday-school teaching in this kingdom 
and in the world. He read to the meeting a few 
extracts from a speech of A. J. Mundella, M. P., 
delivered at the late Annual Meeting of the Sun- 
day School Union, in Exeter Hall. Mr. Mun- 
della ‘believed that one of the most important 
factors in the moral and religious development of 
the English people had been Sunday-schoo!s, 
‘Whereas in 1851 only 13% per cent. of the popu- 
lation attended Sunday school, to-day 20 per cent. 
attended. The total number of Sunday scholars 
to-day was 5,200,000, taught by over 600,000 
teachers, In our elementary schools in 1884 
there were only 4,300000. These were not indi- 
cations that they were about to become a godless 
people, or that the Sunday-school was about to 
become effete. It was an institution peculiarly 
English. It had done more, Mr. Mundella be- 
lieved, than any other agency to get rid of the 
war of classes in this country, and to bring out the 
‘sympathy of the rich for the poor, and the respect 
of the poor for the rich.” W. Taylor also read 
some extracts from a late address of W. E. 
Forster, M. P., in which he asserted that “he saw 
much less and heard much less—it might be his 
good fortune—of the hard, determined disbelief 
of everything outside this world which existed, as 
he well recollected, some thirty or forty years ago. 
It was his opinion that, to some extent, this was 


an indirect effect of all the educational move- 
ments,” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


‘LESSON v1. Eighth month ro, 1884. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION. Il Sam. xv. t—15. 
GotvEn Text.—Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 


-days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God givetn 
thee. Ex. xx, 12, 


The events described in the present lesson are 
the working out of Nathan’s prophecy (II Sam. xii. 


Q—12). It 1s supposed that about twelve years 
had elapsed since the writing of the 51st Psalm, 
which was the last lesson. During this time 
David had bitterly realized that though the sin 
may be forgiven, the consequences are not neces- 
sarily removed thereby. is own sin lowered 
the moral standard of the nation as well as of his 
own family; Ammon’s crime, his death at the 
hands of his half-brother Absalom, and finally 
the latter’s rebellion, all may be traced back to 
‘David's fall. David was now about 63 years old, 
Absalom was the son of Ma’-acah, the daughter 
-of the petty king of Geshur, northeast of Palestine 
(II Sam. iii. 3). He was celebrated for his per- 
sonal beauty (II Sam. xiv. 25—27). His charac- 
‘ter was vain, crafty and ambitious; he seems to 
shave inherited none of his father’s good qualities. 
It is at first sight strange that the nation were so 
ready to join in a rebellion against David, but 
there were many petty jealousies among the 
‘tribes ; the removal of the capital from Hebron; 
possibly the numbering of the people, and the 
pestilence which followed; all tended to cause 
‘dissatisfaction, and induce many to listen to the 


promises of Absalom, He, on his part, con. 
sidered himself as the eldest living son, the heir 
to the kingdom, and resolved to forestall the 
claim -of Solomon, who he doubtless knew wag 
interided by David to succeed himself, 


1. Chariots and horses, To make an impres. 
sion upon the people and perhaps to gratify his 
pride. I Sam, viii, 11; iv. 12; I Kingsi. 5. 

2. Early. Business in the East is transacted 
in the early morning. Beside the way of the 
gate, Beside the road leading to the royal palace, 
where he transacted business (If Sam, xix, 8), 
From this eastern custom the Turkish govern. 
ment gets its name of Sublime Porte, which is 
literally, the high gate. Compare Ruth iv, 1; 
I Sam. iv. 13. Controversy ; better, a suit. See 
verse 4. ; 

3. Thy matters, etc, Artful flattery ; as if to 
say, thy cause is right, and if I were king, things 
would be different. There is no man, etc. We 
are not to infer that David was neglectful of his 
duty, but rather that there were more cases than 
he could attend to. 

5. Put forth his hand, etc. Did not wait for 
the homage which was his due, as a son of the 
king, but treated them with undue familiarity, 
(Chap. xx. 9.) 

6. Stole the hearts. From his father David, 
and transferred their affections to himself. 

7. Forty years, Probably an error of the copy- 
ist for four years, the time which Absalom spent 
in ingratiating himself with the people. Pay my 
vow. Such an excuse is most abhorrent ; false 
piety as a cloak for crime. : 

8. Vowed a vow. The most solemn promise 
made to God. Zhen J will serve the Lord. By 
offering a sacrifice. Compare Gen, xviii. 20-22; 
Numb. xxi, 2 ; Judg. xi. 30, 31. 

g. Go in peace. David, with a parent's love 
and indulgence, does not suspect his son’s trea 
chery. ; 

Jo. Spies. Because they were to act in secret. 

11. Absalom reigneth in Hebron, Notice the 
use of the present tense to signify that his govern- 
ment was already established. Hebron was the 
old capital, and in the tribe of Judah, which was 
probably disaffected from losing its pre-eminence, 
when all the tribes were united under David, 
See Chap, xix. 11. Cad/ed. As in Matt. xxi. 14; 
I Sam. xvi. 3. Knew not any thing. Showing 
the secrecy with which his plans were carried out, 


12, Ahith'-ophel the Gilonite, Gi'lon was a city 
in Judah, south of Hebron. Josh. xv. 48, 51. 
Ahithophel has always been looked upon as the 
type of a traitor. (See Dryden’s poem, Absalom 
and Achithophel.) Some think that besides the 
prophetic meaning of the verse, David referred to 
him in Ps, xli.9. Compare the treachery of Judas, 
John xiii, 18. He was a man of great ability, 
(II Sam. xvi. 23), foresaw the only means 
which the rebellion was likely to be successful 
(Chap. xvii. 1—3), and when his counsel was re 
jected, anticipated a traitor's death, and went 
and hanged himself (Chap. xvii, 23), like Judas 
(Matt. xxvii, 5), “the first deliberate suicide on 
record,” 

14. Arise and let us flee. It may be that 
David’s courage forsook him, and that he was 
unwilling to meet Absalom, until it was a nece® 
sity ; or, being unprepared, he recognized that 4 
defeat would injure his cause greatly, while de- 
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-was the worst thing that could happen to Ab- 
im and his faction, an opinion which Ahitho- 
shad held (Chap. xvii. 1—3). Smite the city. 
pavid’s kind nature induced him to spare Jeru- 
im the horrors of a siege, and the risk of being 
en by assault.” —Cook, This was an additional 
son for leaving the city. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


, All the consequences of sin cannot be re- 
wed by repentance and forgiveness, 

,, We wonder at Absalom's ingratitude to- 
bds his father, and yet how do we treat our 
cious Father in Heaven ? 

3. This whole account shows the importance of 
se training of children, 

4. Violent opposition is not always the best way 
conquer an enemy, spiritual or temporal. Da- 
i's apparently faint-hearted retreat gave him 
portunity to strengthen himself. 








SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION, 


SHAWNEETOWN, INDIAN TERRITORY, ? 
Seventh mo, 7th, 1884 


We had a good exhilarating Monthly Meeting 
t Seventh-day, at which two Overseers and two 
etks were appointed, one person was received 
fo membership and a committee was appointed 
)present to next meeting the names of two more 

ons as Overseers and one for correspondent, 
The Committee on site for a Meeting-house and 
le for the same reported, and a minute was 
bade, stating that a site had been chosen, which 
ould include the present graveyard, and was 
lieved to be upon the allotment of Anthony 
bourbonnais, and that he promised to give a title 
bfive acres when he shall receive the proper title 
bhis land, and that this proposal was accepted 
rthe meeting. 

Asto our prospects here they appear to me to 
very encouraging, as much So as any religious 
ork can be in the Indian Territory, 

FRANKLIN ELLIOTT. 


From the Friend of Missions. 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
ON THE CHURCH. 





“When first I took an interest in foreign 
hission work I did it for the sake of the heathen 
nother lands, but as my knowledge of the 
dle subject increased, and I saw how every 
blort which the church put forth for their help 
acted in blessing on themselves, I learned 
O desire the extension of foreign mission en- 
ttprise almost as much for the sake of Christ. 
als at home as of heathen abroad.’’ The 
teling thus expressed has probably been shared 
ymany, for the subject of the reflex influence 
foreign missions upon the church at home is 


how beginning to be understood. ‘Even if 


he heathen could do without the missionaries,” 


Mys Hudson Taylor, ‘‘the church at home 


annot.’’ 
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‘‘The church which prospers is a missionary 
church, and just in proportion as the church is 
missionary will it prosper,’’ wrote Dr. Moffat, 
and the truth of his words is strikingly borne 
out by facts lately mentioned in an American 
magazine: ‘Fifty years ago thirty Baptist 
churches in Maryland declared themselves op- 
posed to missions, while two alone took stand 
in favor of them. The two increased to thou- 
sands, while the anti-mission churches dimin- 
ished, till they now number only seven or eight 
persons.” ‘‘A missionary spirit,’ said Earl 
Cairns, ‘‘is the test of a standing or a falling 
church. Where you have a living church you 
will have a missionary spirit; and where you 
find a missionary spirit you may rest assured 
there is a living church behind.” The same 
truth is expressed by Dr. John Hall when he 
says, ‘‘The true gauge of a church’s life is 
found in what she is doing outside of herself.”’ 
‘*When we plead our poverty and weakness,” 
writes Dr. Pierson, ‘‘as a reason for the selfish- 
ness, mis-called ‘charity,’ that ‘begins at home,’ 
and stays there, we are mistaking cause for 
consequence. It is our want of feeling toward 
the perishing that keeps our life low and weak. 
Nothing is needed by weak churches so much 
as that unselfish passion for souls that re-acts 
upon ourselves. The heart that vigorously 
drives blood to the fingers’ ends will beat full 
and strong at the centre. The prosecution of 
the work of missions is not less needed for the 
health and growth of the church at home than 
for the spread of light and life abroad. Great 
as is the destitution of these perishing millions, 
the peril of our own decline and decay is not 
less imminent if this mission and commission 
be neglected and dishonored.”’ Perhaps no 
better illustration can be given of the relation 
between the growth of the church and its for- 
eign mission effort than the fact that since the 
revival of foreign mission enterprise, not yet 
quite a hundred years ago, the number of 
Christians in the world has more than doubled, 
in other words, has increased more than in all 
the previous eighteen centuries. 

It is not only the growth but the health of 
the church that is endangered if it neglect mis- 
sion work. ‘The church that is not evangel- 
istic will soon cease to be evangelical.’ was 
the warning of Dr. Duff. In the first century 
of the life of the Society of Friends that church 
was both evangelistic and evangelical. In the 
second, as it became less evangelistic it became 
less evangelical also, and painful separations 
were the result. In the third, the evangelical 
and evangelistic element revived together. It 
was well put in the annual meeting of their 
| Foreign Mission Association the other day that, 
‘‘By foreign missions the church receives as 
much benefit as she confers.” 

' In an address drawn up by a member of the 
| Directing Board of Moravian Missions for the 
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| 
celebration of their third jubilee, it was clearly | hold, so simple that it comes home t 
rudest savage, so vast that it requires the ey 
‘The question has often been raised whether rience of every race to unfold its mysterig 
in carrying on this missionary work our church | the language of men. 
has imparted or received the greater blessing. | for-all. 
Her history undoubtedly proves that whilst we all need to be quickened by the Divine jj 


stated : 
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The fruit of mission 
The work of missions is for all, 


' 


have been endeavoring to extend the kingdom | We all need to be guided by the Divine Wg Turkis 


of God among the heathen, the indirect results| We all need alike to offer to the world 
of those endeavors have been to build up the, confession of our faith. We claim fiom eg 
home churches. We may have scarcely marked ; one the sympathy which grows more inte 
this reflex influence, but, looking back, we can, by spreading, the sacrifice which is made fn 
plainly see how the Lord has ever been mind- | ful through loss.” 


ful of His word, ‘Give and it shall be given| 
unto you,’ and by secret channels streams of| 
blessing have returned to the congregations at 
home from their widespread missionary stations. 
It is her missions which have preserved the | 
Brethren’s Church alive. The Lord has made| 


sixth station for religious work and worshi 


pety, 2 
sion. 

l, and 
pur git 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, [prof t 
bic, ¢ 
THE McAIll Mission has opened its twengmaking 


racts 


| Paris. The hall is called the ‘Salle Bagmpdoin 

our poor and defective efforts to win the! eae a 
rails for Him, a most powerful agenc for | more,” as the funds to sustain it came fagge? 
F gency tor’ that city. ple, a 


infusing and retaining life in the home churches. | 
Among perils of extravagant or erroneous) 
tenets, and fanatical tendencies in her early; 
days, the sound doctrine of the Gospel pro-} 
claimed in the missionary fields contributed to | 
preserve the church in the faith, and to restore | 
those of her members, who were straying, to} 
right and sober views. Amid the financial, 
difficulties that followed, it was the love and’ 
care for her missionary interests that prevented 
the church from being absorbed in her own| 
anxieties, and that kept the spirit of her mem-| 
bers fresh, and mindful of her aim and calling. | 
So, in every subsequent period, the missionary | 
activities of the church have proved her great- 
est blessing.” 

The same thing may be traced as clearly in| 
the history of other churches also. Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, going the round of all the 
London preachers some hundred years ago, 
said there was not one of them in whose dis- 
course he heard more of Christianity than he 
met with in the writings of Cicero. But towards 
the end of the last century came a revival, and 
the beginning of a better state of things took 
place about the same time as the founding, in 
rapid succession, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the London Missionary Society, the 
Church Missionary Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. ‘ 

It was the beginning of a bright era for the 
church when, with much self-denial, the little 
band of Christians at Antioch gave to the Lord 
their very best, and separated Barnabas and} 
Paul for the work whereunto He had called 
them. Canon Westcott, in his recent sermon 
in Westminster Abbey, said: ‘‘Interest in for- 
eign missions offers a decisive witness to a 
living church and toa living faith. Foreign 
missions proclaim, in spite of every difference, | 
the universality of our creed. They affirm the 








cal Alliance, and tor all Christian sentiment 


gelische Sonntagsblatt, of June roth, that 
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Herz is work for the rehabilitated Evangd 
well. We learn from the St. Petersburg Zo 


yovernment has suppressed the Russian T 
Society and banished its active officers, Cog 
Korff and Mr. Von Pashkow. Both of ths 
gentlemen have been conspicuous leaders 
evangelical work, and the authorities of { 
Orthodox Church are taking this method @ 
removing them. Possibly their exile wou is 
have been countermanded if they had promis \ 
to give up associating with “‘ sectarians” a1 cs 
to discontinue devotional meetings and Bit fe 
readings. This they would not do, and tha 
were ordered to leave the Empire in fourted 
days, and*their tracts were ordered to be b 
ed. Russia is not so isolated as not to feel! 
influence of the public opinion of other natior 
and other nations are outraged by such servi 
to any church, no matter how much establis he 
ment or Orthodoxy it can claim.— /ndepend ’ 
A FEw years ago Ahmed Tewfik Effendi,@y, 
Moslem Doctor of Divinity, was baptized Min 
England, and went to Egypt to work as 
evangelist. There he suddenly disappeare 
and it was said that he had recanted. Itis a0 
reported in Constantinople that his suddend 
appearance in Egypt was caused by his arré 
as a renegade Moslem. It is said that he 
secretly removed from Egypt and imprison 
in the fortress on the island of Scio. Then 
the story goes, he has recently made his escape nj 
Turkey.—The twenty-first annual mectiigiie, 
of the Eastern Turkey Mission convened aie 
this place send salutations, and desire to O17 
press their hearty appreciation of the valualMii) 
aid received through the publications and a 
nevolence of: the American Tract Society. 
The sessions of the meeting commence 
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brotherhood of men. ‘They help us to rise to, 
a worthier apprehension of the truth which we 


9th. One important subject for the delibe 
tion of the meeting has been that of co-ope 
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Ugoje lie in the so called Reserve, while the 
other three stations are in the country that was 
restored to Cetewayo. At the former station 
the mission house and church have been re- 
built and a seminary has been established, 
where four students are taught. Only one of 
the stations in the restored country suffered se- 
riously during the war; and the work is making 
good progress at all the others. 

THE English Revisers of the Old Testament 
have held their 85th and last session in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey. 


with the native brethren in the gospel 
,and the discussions evidenced a good 
inning and that the natives show an unlook. 
yr ability to do their part. Another most 
prtant subject was colportage. 
pies of books and tracts printed in Greek, 
nenian, Armeno-Turkish, Arabic, and Ara- 
Turkish, by the aid of the American Tract 
bety, are sold in the different parts of our 
sion. ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is owned, 
j,and prized by very many, and is found 
ur girls’ schools. Copies of ‘‘ Line upon 
x,” ‘Precept upon Precept,” ‘* Peep of 
” “Imitation of Christ,” and the ‘ His- 
yof the Reformation,’’ books published in 
hbic, are to be found for sale in the Arabic- 
uking portion of our mission. 
racts are having a wide distribution and 
doing much good. Those printed in Ar- 
nian and sent from the press in Constanti- 
ple, and those in Arabic sent from Beirut, 
scattered throughout the land by means of 
missionaries, the Young Men’s Christian 
pociations, and by colporteurs. The smaller 
is are given away and the larger ones often 
wht. They are given as rewards to Sab- 
‘school children, and with books sold. 
ced in books sold to unconverted men, they 
¢ sometimes created a desire for more read- 
pof the same sort ; colporteurs use them as an 
tering wedge for the Bible. A woman who 
ild not have the courage to try reading a 
okwill take and read the whole of one of 
se leaflets. A lady missionary can read one 
acompany of men when it would not be 
y for her to talk with them. The Young 
a's Christian Associations in the Harpoot 
ld ask to have them sent with books, and are 
ming to use them in work for souls. The 
Sionaries in that field find tracts very help- 
}in exciting religious awakening, and in both 
girls’ school and the field first steps to 
ist have been taken through the influence 
these short, pointed messages. 
Ina stable in a poor village on the Harpoot 
bin there was gathered one evening a com- 
ny of about forty men, women, boys, and 
~~ Ms to hear the story of “ Jessica’s First 
Is n0 ” ° 
oni Brown faces with eager eyes were 
med towards the reader, a dim candle light- 
"Ws the scene. The owner of the house mod- 
y sat back in the room, but his interest in 
story compelled him to take a position 
arer the reader, and he stationed himself on 
taised platform built a few feet from the ceil- 
§, where he drank in the story with earnest 
Mention. ///. Christian Weekly. 


Tae Norwegian missionaries among the 
lus have suffered along with the others from! 
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Abridged from the Independent. 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 

Fences.—None at all. Neither hedges ; that is, 
as substitutes for fences. The tence is rarely an 
object of beauty; the hedge along the street is 
still more seldom a pleasant sight. I cannot re- 
call a half-dozen pretty street hedges. They are 
too much exposed to damage. Hedges are the 
most unsightly of all objects if not well kept, and 
few have the knack of making a good hedge. As 
generally trimmed they are formal, repelling, 
stiff, and are in the decline of life at the age of 
fifteen, Between neighbors a few hidden land- 
marks are better. If it comes to hedge or fence, 
build a neat fence; if possible, a low stone fence 
or a bank of stone and turf planted with wall 
flowers, or stones alone, grown over with ivy. 
This latter will work charmingly for the street if 
needed. Let the wall be free from the appear- 
ance of masonry and grown over with flowers and 
vines. The tropeolum is one of the best of vines 
for flowers; clematis and Virginia creeper are ex- 
cellent also for rampant growth, Such a wall as 
I mean should be wide at the bottom and narrow 
at the top, made of irregular stones, and held to- 
gether by dirt. It is essentially a line rockery. 

The sidewalk should be either gravel, shale or 
stone flagging. Brick is disagreeable, and never 
in repair. Plank is in some stage of rot and 
breakage. Nor is it healthy, When gravel or 
shale can be procured, or clean sand that com- 
pacts, they are preferable. 

The street’should be, first of all, well drained, 
and then well shaded. It is an error to suppose 
that trimming up shade trees and letting the sun 
upon the sidewalks is essential to health, The 
trouble is with the drainage. The village park 
should have its trees limbed out very low down, 
as low as will allow pedestrians to walk conveni- 
ently underneath. Street trees should be higher. 
Buffalo has kept its trees limbed down, Most 
cities have trimmed their trees out of beauty and 
natural utility. Villages are likely to allow each 
resident to plant and trim as he likes before his 
yard. Perhaps the authorities would, if they as- 
sumed control, do worse. Well drained and well 
shaded, and then the whole drive on one grade. 
Road-making in our villages is generally merely 
rolling up the centre of the ropes The conse- 

troubled sas quence is rutted roads, always ready to become 
y. able to ek ae salou ee muddy and then dusty, ‘The centre of the street 
d Ma spel has taken d t thei should not be more than two inches higher than 
ibe OF the; keep root among their peO-| the sides, If drainage is sought, that will do it. 
’ their stations, Ekome, Ekombe and’ Yards,—This I have touched on under fences, 
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A village yard should be of one of two types, 
either filled with large trees and very little shrub- 
bery, or neatly planted with well grouped shrubs. 
A yard of elms or of large trees, deciduous or 
evergreen, is marred by an effort to superadd a 
quantity of shrubs. The trouble with almost all 
village yards is that they are too small. They 


allow of no really effective planting. The cot-j 


tage or mansion should be placed several rods 
back from the street, on an eminence if possible. 

Shade Trees.—Among the most perfect in form, 
and the more healthy, we find the ash, the linden, 
the elm, the chestnut, the hickory. In localities 
these are failures. I have before often mentioned 
the Norway maple as a superb tree, probably the 
noblest of all shade trees for dense, dark foliage, 
rapid growth, and compact form. The elm, when 
it does its best, is the king of trees. Our nut trees 
are, many of them, grand for the village lawns, 
streets, or parks A tree not well enough appre- 
ciated is the linden—a superb tree every way, and 
withal of great utility in the way of furnishing 
honey for the bees. When in blossom its fra- 
grance is superior to all other trees among our 
natives, 

Parks,—The village park should be protected 
by the stock law, and not by fences and hedges, 


REVIEW. 


The Turcomans are very early 4 
Hours before sunrise the women maybe by 
grinding the corn to make the bread for by 
fast. A Turcoman does not take much 
ble over dressing. He puts on the cog ¢ 
has served him all night for bedclys 
sweeps the carpet where he has been jy 
with his huge sheepskin hat, and dusts his 
by banging it against the tongs. Then taj 
a piece of fat from the pot that is always 
the hearth, he greases his boots with it, 
finishes by washing his hands in the m 
ashes from the fire. For breakfast they ly 
griddled bread and weak black tea. Atd 
ner the whole company sit down on the 
round one large dish of rice or oat-meal, 
voured with a little butter, fish or flesh, 
on féte days with plums or raisins also, 1j 
eat with their fingers, but do not wash th 
hands before dinner, and only‘suck their§ 


gers after it. The Turcomans are all Mota 


medans, and there is no Christian mission 
among them, though two Bible Society col 


Clear such contrivances entirely away. The vil bage have lately been travelling amongity 
lage park should be simple, undertaking none of | In one journey they sold 319 copies of 
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the artificial achievements of large city parks. | Bible, or parts of it, and where it could 


They are ridiculous unless complete and costly. 
A fountain in a rockery is enough; but more 
pains should be taken to furnish abundant water 
for the traveller and passing horse than to throw 
the finest jets for beauty. No village ornament 
is in taste that precedes comfort and utility. 

Each village has its special opportunities, To 
learn to utilize Nature for man’s bodily and 
mental advantage is all there is to horticulture. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


THE TEKKE TURCOMANS. 


The Tekke Turcomans of Central Asia are 
so fond of quarrelling with their neighbors, 
and carrying off their goods, that in any of 
the countries round it is a common thing 
when children are naughty, for mothers to 
threaten, ‘‘Be good now, or the Tekkes will 
have you.” : 


In a Turcoman village there are sometimes 
as many as seven or eight hundred houses, all 
shaped like bee-hives, and made of poles or 
reeds covered with felt. These villages are 
so well guarded by scores of gigantic wolf-like 
dogs, that it is scarcely safe for a stranger to 
enter them except on horse-back. A Turco- 
man house is almost always smoky. In the 
centre of its one room is the fire, the smoke of 
which is supposed to escape through a round 
hole just above, or when it rains and this is 
closed, by the door. Opposite the door the 
floor is covered with a felt carpet on which 
you sit or sleep. All round the room is 
stacked the winter fuel, the top of the heap 
being used as a shelf for the bedding, lamps, 
food, &c. Except the corn-mill there is noth- 
ing that we should call furniture. 


be paid for in money, it was partly paid 
in eggs.— Friend of Missions. 
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Forty young women have applied for ads 
sion to Harvard College “ Annex” for nexttes 


RaM CHANDRA BOsE, the eminent Hin 
preached in Chicago, a Sunday or two ago, toad 
gregation who were greatly charmed with hiso 
torical powers. He wore, onthis occasion, his nai 
costume, with its long, flowing robe of white m 
rial, and as his hair is also silvered, he presente 
strikingly picturesque appearance, His acceti 
tion of English is peculiar, but accurate, and 
construction of his sentences uniformly idiom 
and elegant. The late Chunder Sen stated, 
various occasions, that he had learned tow 
and speak our language with such terse fell 
because of an almost exclusive study of 
writers of Queen Anne’s time, Ram Chat 
Bose has pursued much the same course.-i 
change. 


MARGARET HOUGHEY, an Irish woman 
could neither read nor write, conducted a li 
mercantile business in New Orleans and acqil 
great wealth, with which she built an orphan@ 
lum and supported the inmates, A statue of 
of Italian marble has been erected, the Gove 
of the State, the Mayor of the city, and Protes 
and Catholic clergymen officiating at its unveil 

Tue Evectric Licut 1x Devonsuire Ho} 
Lonpon.—Many of the visitors to the J 
Meeting this year will have noticed that, 
of the passage and upstairs in the hotel cm 
room, the electric light had been fitted up for 
occasion. , 

In the passage the light was not so noticed 
the small incandescent light being of som 
the same color as gas ; but the residents and 
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y tors to the hotel had very pleasant experience of 
be he the cool, clear light from the small glass globes 
for bre in which the white hot twisted filament shone un- 
uch der the action of the electricity supplied from 






storage accumulators down in the cellars below. 
These had been previously charged with several 
days’ supply by means of a dynamo electric ma- 
chine.— Zhe (London) Friend. 

BLEACHING BY ELECTRIC LIGHT Rays.—MM. 
Depierre and Clouet have communicated to the 
Industrial Society of Mulhouse some experiments 
upon the bleaching action of rays of solar and 
electric light upon colors printed upon calico, 
The electric light bleaches, as does the solar light, 
All colors of rays bleach, but not equally. The 
bleaching takes place either in air or in vacuum. 











The yellow rays are the least active, and the red 
flesh, am T2YS the most active. Of all artificial lights the 
1. Ty electric light is the most active.— Textile Recorder. 





THE remnant of the tribe of Pequot Indians in 
Indiantown, New London county, Conn., now less 
than roo in number, live on a reservation of 1000 
acres. On this is their cemetery, where their kings 
and members of the tribe have been buried for 
ages, These graves have frequently been broken 
open and rifled by curiosity and relic hunters, 
and the Indians are now seeking protection by 
law from these unprincipled Vandals. 


A FEATURE OF MODERN FRENCH LiFE.—The 
London Zimes cites as one of the most startling 
features of modern French life the rapid increase 
of insanity, the number of cases of which, and 
especially those induced by alcoholism, is, it says, 
becoming larger each year. During 1882, the 
number of admissions into the asylums is given 
at 13,434, of which 10,184 were new cases, the 
total number under treatment in the year being 
58,760, of which about 27,000 were men and 
— women, showing that females are most 
lable to the disease ; that they are also less influ- 
enced by treatment is shown by the fact that the 
average duration of treatment for men is 276 days, 




















seni while for women it is 295. The character of the 
acceniigg brain diseases and the average time required by 
,and@™ each class in the asylum, is—simple insanity, 





33,629 patients, 287 days average ; softening of 
the brain and paralysis, 8,665, 250 days; senile 
dementia, 4,495, 289 days; idiots and cretins, 
5.377, 298 days. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 












Oh, the radiant light and sweetness 
Of a sunny summer day! 











a la 
acqii How the calm of its completeness 
hand Rests us on our homeward way ! 
a When the snowy cloudlets shimmer 
mi "Neath a field of purest blue, 
swell And the smiling sunbeams glimmer 

iH Over flowerets crowned with dew ; 
; Hod 

Yea When the birds’ songs, rife with gladness, 
in fn Through the whispering tree-tops ring, 
1 col And no shade of care or sadness 
) ford Mingles with the song they sing ; 
ticeal When the quivering emerald grasses, 
me Bending, own the breeze’s sway 
and As with royal step it passes 





O’er the meadows green and gay; 








| 
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When with dimple and with chatter 
Sunny brooklets foam along, 

And the music of their chatter 
Mingles with the sweet bird’s song ; 


When with crimson-tippéd fingers 
Summer paints the flowerets fair, 

And their sweet breath’s fragrance lingers 
On the scented, sunlit air; 


When the waving branches quiver, 
Bowing to the breezes free, 
Bending low to kiss the river 
As it hastens to the sea ; 


When sweet nature’s silent ringing 
Flashes o’er the joy-filled air, 

And the radiance of its ringing 
Flings its music everywhere— 


Then I feel, with spirit rested, 
Trouble hushed, and pulses stilled, 
That the words are true and tested, 
“ Earth is with God's goodness filled.” 
— The Christian, 





> 


FORGOTTEN WORKERS. 


They lived, and they were useful; this we know, 
And naught beside ; 

No record of their names is left, to show 
How soon they died ; 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 

An unknown band; 

1 live in endless day, in the 

Fair shining land. 








But they shal 


| And were they young, or were they growing old ? 

Or ill, or well ? 

| Or lived in poverty, or had they wealth of gold ? 
No one can tell ; 

Only one thing is known of them, they faithful 
Were, and ‘true 

Disciples of the Lord, and strong through prayer 
To save and do, 


But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 
They lived to God ; 

They loved the sweetness of another Name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper, or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry, 
Be spent, and spend. 


‘ 





No glory clusters round their names on earth ; 
But in God’s heaven 

Is kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Though here unknown ; 

And there lost names shine forth in brightest rays 
Before the throne. 


Oh, take who will the boon of fading fame ! 
But give to me 

A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be ; 

And if within the book of life is found 
My lowly place, 

Honor and glory unto God.redound 
For all His grace! —Selected. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 2gth ult. 

GREAT SRITAIN.—The Egyptian Conference 
met on the 22nd, Earl Granville presiding. The 
financial advisers of the several Ambassadors 
were present, The session lasted only about an 
hour, The next meeting was on the 28th, when 
the Austrian, German and Russian delegates in- 
timated their approval of the leading points of the 
French proposals respecting the Government of 
Egypt. The French Ambassador offered for 
acceptance a year’s provisional arrangement 
based upon a tax on foreigners in Egypt, the sus- 
pension of the Sinking Fund, and an economical 
administration. He abandoned his proposal to 
reduce the interest on Suez Canal shares held in 
England. Earl Granville asked for an extension 
of the provisional arrangement to two years, 
Gladstone stated in the House of Commons, that 
evening, that an important point had arisen in 
the Conference, which the delegates thought it 
necessary to refer to their home Governments. 
They had asked for immediate replies, and ex- 
pected to receive them the next day, when a con- 
clusion could be speedily reached. The Con- 
ference met again on the 29th, but replies not 
having been received from the Governments, it 
adjourned to the 3Ist. 

Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary, has refused 
assent to Holland's proposal to blockade the 
whole Acheen coast in Sumatra, to procure the 
release of the shipwrecked crew of the Nisero. 

The Secretary of War stated in the House of 
Commons, on the 25th, that unless some unfore- 
seen necessity should arise, no supplemental esti- 
mate of funds for the defence of Egypt would be 
submitted. The rejection by the House of Lords 
of the bill reforming the system of electing Poor 
Law Guardians in Ireland, which had passed the 
House of Commons unanimously, has offended 
public opinion in Ireland. Gladstone, in answer 
to inquiry in the House of Commons, said that he 
would be unable to introduce the measure again 
‘in the autumn; and although asked by C. S., Par- 
nell to reconsider this -decision, he declined to 
do so, 

Parliament is to be prorogued on the oth inst. 
until Tenth month 23rd. 

A. E. Ashley, Under Colonial Secretary, stated 
in the House of Commons that the Goverment 
are ready to confirm the scheme proposed by 
Queensland for a Confederation of the Australian 
colonies and the annexation of New Guinea and 
other Pacific islands, as soon as the colonies shall 
have finally determined upon the necessary steps 
to accomplish it. A meeting in favor of the Con- 
federation scheme was held in London on the 
29th, at which it was agreed to organize a Fede- 
ration Society. 

A Tory demonstration was attempted in Hyde 
Park on the 26th, to counteract the Liberal meet- 
ing of the 21st, but it failed completely, scarcely 
a thousand persons attending, and these were dis- 
‘persed by rain. A great Liberal demonstration 
at’ Manchester on the 26th was very successful 
both in numbers and enthusiasm. John Bright 
presided, and made a “ fiery” speech. 

Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, has re- 
turned to England, having, he says, completed 
the work of establishing satisfactory trading sta- 
tions along the Congo river, from its mouth to 
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Stanley Pool, a distance of 1400 miles by river 
It is stated that he has resigned his position a 
Director of all the African International Com, 
pany’s stations, 

The treaty recently concluded with King Johy 
of Abyssinia has been officially published, jp jt 
King John binds himself to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade within his dominions, 

FRANCE.—The Government has decided, , 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies concurring, 
to abandon revising the powers of the Senate jn 
respect to the budget. .This will enable the 
Senate to pass the remainder of the Revision bill, 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 24th, a 
member questioned the Government concerning 
the law relative to epidemics, and complained 
that the necessary steps had not been taken to 
prevent the spread of cholera. A Minister re. 
plied that the Government resolved to enforce the 
necessary measures, but the Board of Public 
Health declared that Government action was not 
yet necessary. A motion for a commission to ex. 
amine the infected districts was rejected by 219 
votes to 132, 

The rate of mortality from cholera is decreas. 
ing in Toulon and Marseilles, but increasing in 
the country among the peasants. It appears to 
have been less virulent than in previous out 
breaks. Up to the 26th ult., it is stated, the dis 
ease had appeared in fourteen p laces in France, 
some of them widely distant from the infected 
district, and having only isolated cases. At Arles 
the situation is deplorable. Owing to an accident 
to the works, the water supply has been cut off, 
Nearly all the bakers and butchers having left 
the city, food is difficult to obtain, and a panic 
prevails, 

The new divorce law was gazetted on the 2gth, 
and it is stated that 3000 suits for divorce have 
been already begun, some involving noble and 
prominent families. 

SPAIN.—A collision took place at sea near 
Corunna, on the night of the 21st uit. between 
the steamers Gijon, Spanish, and Laxham,‘British, 
There was a thick fog at the time, and both 
steamers were sounding their whistles, The Gijon 
struck the Laxham amidships, nearly cutting it in 
two, and it sank in 20 minutes. Most of the crew 
went on board the Gijon, but the latter also sank 
soon after. The boats were filled, but could not 
accommodate half the people. Sixty-six persons 
were landed at Corunna, and it is thought that 
130 perished, : 

Russta.—The Czar has appointed a Commis 
sion to revise the laws of Finland in the direction 
of a complete suppression of the local govern- 
ment. The Provincial Diet will be limited to a 
consulting function, The initiative of all laws 
will be delegated to the Governor General. The 
reason for this course is said to be that the Finnish 
authorities and people connive at Nihilist plots 
against the Government. 

DomeEsTIC.-By order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the vessels of the Greely relief squadron, bring- 
ing the survivors of the party, and the remains of 
the dead, left St. John’s, N. F., on the 26th ult. 
for Portsmouth, N. H., where a reception will be 
given to the officers and men of the relief expedi- 
tion, On.account of the physical weakness of the 
rescued men, they decline any public reception, 
and orders are given to protect them from intru- 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PROSPECTUS FOR VOLUME XXXVIIL 


This number of Frienps’ Review brings us to the end of the TZhirty- 
seventh Volume. In announcing the Thirty-eighth Volume we would say that we 
hope to make the paper for the coming year worthy of its predecessors and worthy 
of the good reputation we feel assured it now enjoys. Some slight changes are in 
contemplation that we believe will be welcomed by all our subscribers. The more 
liberal our friends are in its support, the better our facilities will be in carrying out 
our plans for its improvement. It is not the aim of the proprietors to make it a 


source of profit financially, but it is carried on that it may be a useful visitor in the 
families where it is introduced. 


It aims at an independent course, and to give, within proper limits, all sincere 
persons an opportunity to express their views on matters concerning the Society 
of Friends. Considerable attention will continue to be given to the literary and 
miscellaneous portion of the paper, especially Religious Intelligence and Rural affairs. 
Important current topics will be noticed, selections of literary merit will be liberally 
inserted, and at the same time we hope to secure original articles on these various 
subjects from intelligent and instructive writers. In short, we will strive to make it a 
particularly welcome messenger to those who take few or no other periodicals. 

As already stated, the effectual carrying out of these plans will, in a measure, 
depend upon the assistance we receive from our friends. To suchas may be willing 
to aid us in extending our subscription list, we have made an offer in our advertising 
columns which, we think, will liberally remunerate them financially. At the same 
time, we hope they may feel they are doing a good work. We would return thanks 
to those who have already given effectual attention to this offer, and express the hope 
that they and others may successfully promote the work still further. 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, PvuBLIsHER, 
Seventh mo. 26th, 1884. 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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